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FOREWORD 


The Reno gang, infamous Hoosier outlaws of the 1860's, 
"invented" and committed the first train robbery in the world and 
organized America's first band of counterfeiters. 

The following publication describes the lawless careers and 
violent deaths of the Reno brothers and their followers. The account 
originally appeared as a portion of chapter 2 in THE PINKERTON 
STORY by James D. Horan and Howard Swiggett, published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons in 1951. The publisher has graciously granted permission 
to reprint. 

The Boards and the Staff of the Public Library of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County present this account in the hope that it will interest 
local readers. 
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SURELY no part of police work is so satisfactory or valuable as the 
suppression of outlaws. It is the maintenance of law and order at its 
unqualified best. Scarcely a state in the Union, at some period in its 
history, has been free from the depredations of organized bands 
of outlaws and there is perhaps none in which the Pinkertons, in 
their long history, have not hunted, captured, and convicted such 
men. 

This warfare, which reached its greatest intensity in the years 
1866 to 1900 was not fought between equal foes. The Pinkertons 
had no weapons, except moral ones that outlaws did not possess. No 
seven-state alarms, no fingerprints, no radio, and often no telephone 
helped them. Their operatives had to outride, outshoot, and outsuffer 
the criminals they were after—and it was seldom they failed to do so. 

The outlaws had all the advantages of the modern aggressor. They 
chose the time and place for their holdup or “strike.” They could 
rest and refit until they were ready—and at one time they were 
“ready” to hold up trains on an average of three times a week. In 
some cases, the criminals’ family affiliations had the effect of turning 
local law enforcement officers into a friendly “fifth column” and the 
Pinkertons frequently could not be sure whether the sheriff at the 
scene of the crime was for or against them. 

It is commonplace to say the Pinkertons never gave up, never 
closed a file until the men they were after were caught. It was a fact. 
For long periods operatives and superintendents slept in their offices, 
to be, as W. H. Minster once explained, “Johnny-on-the-spot.” 
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The Pinkerton Chicago office was the Central Intelligence of the 
whole war against the outlaws. From it men were sent out, often 
voluntarily, to go in pursuit of criminals; pursuits where they had to 
be ready to shoot it out alone against a ring of foes in a bar in 
Abilene or Cripple Creek, or to ride the ranges and the prairies for 
weeks or even months. 

Back of the courage and audacity of the men at the front, were 
the brains of the planners, arranging relays of horses across a 
thousand miles and four states, fixing means of communications and 
reports, infiltrating as did McParland, Siringo, Dimaio, and many 
others, into the foe’s inner circles. For all this the country owes the 
Pinkertons a great debt. 

A study of the Agency's files completely destroys the popular 
conception of outlaws and train robbers. Not all of them wore cowboy 
sombreros and six shooters at their hips. A large number wore der- 
bies, spats, diamond stickpins, and conservative blue suits. And they 
weren't all dead shots. The aim of many was miserable. 

In 1907, William Pinkerton described American outlaws as men 
“unsuccessful as prospectors, too lazy to work, with enough bravado 
to engage in robbery; and [those] in the Southwest were daredevils 
from the Civil War.” 

Hollywood and the pulps have too often portrayed our outlaws 
as brave and daring Robin Hoods who were forced into a life of 
crime by the injustice of others. But that self-pitying excuse has 
been the favorite of freebooters since the beginning of time. 

Actually they were vicious men, at times capable of incredible 
savagery. There was Frank Shercliffe, for example, who killed a 
deputy in Leadville, Colorado, in cold blood, “so I could see how 
it feels to shoot down a law officer.” Compared to some, Jesse James, 
that distorted figure of American folklore, was a choirboy.® 

The Pinkertons began protecting express companies in 1858, when 
the Adams Express Company hired Allan Pinkerton to trace the 
mysterious disappearance of $40,000 somewhere between Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Atlanta, Georgia. 


“ The story of the fifteen-year war the Pinkertons waged against Jesse James 
and his gang will not be included in this book. It was told in Desperate Men 
by James D. Horan, along with the of Butch Cassidy, leader of the Wild 
Bunch, perhaps America’s greatest b: of outlaws. 


The Adams agent at Montgomery was Nathan Maroney, hand- 
some, popular with the ladies, and with a weakness for fast horses. 
Maroney had first stolen $10,000 of his employer’s money a short time 
before by simply extracting the money from the pouch, destroying 
the waybill and then claiming the package was not in the bag when 
he opened it. A week later he stole another shipment of $40,000 
and Pinkerton was called in.? 

Pinkerton shadowed Maroney and his wife, who visited her sister 
in Pennsylvania where she buried the money in the cellar. Pinkerton 
gained the confidence of the sister, heard the story and recovered the 
money. On the evidence Pinkerton gathered the agent was convicted 
and sentenced to ten years. 

Pinkerton’s work impressed the Adams Express officials and when 
another of their safes was robbed of $700,000 in jewels and cash they 
hurriedly summoned the Chicago detective. 

The Adams Express railroad car—an iron-framed car covered with 
a thick sheet of iron—had left 28th Street, Manhattan, where the 
terminal was then located, for Boston. The car was opened only at 
Hartford, Springfield, and Worcester. At each station the messenger 
was supposed to inspect the padlock—an order that was usually 
ignored. 

The robbery had been discovered at New Haven. The two Adams 
safes had been pried open with crowbars, and the money and jewels 
were gone. Somewhere along the route the car’s padlock had been 
knocked off. 

Pinkerton soon found that the robbers must have left at Cos Cob, 
a few miles west of Stamford. There he found a bag of $5,000 in 
gold, dropped by the robbers. At Norwalk he picked up the trail of 
three men who had tried to hire a buggy. By questioning the towns- 
people he discovered one had been a former brakeman. The trio 
had stayed overnight at the home of an old man who lived just out- 
side of the town. Someone told Pinkerton of seeing the old man on a 
Manhattan-bound train carrying a heavy package, the day after the 
robbery. He had seemed nervous and jumpy. Pinkerton located a 
niece of the old man in Manhattan and questioned her. She broke 
down and confessed that the money was in the cellar. Nearly all the 


“ The Pinkertons protected not only the Adams Express Company, then the 


most powerful carrying organization in America, but the Southern Express 
Company, the Pacific Express Company, and numerous smaller organizations. 
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cash and jewels were recovered. Seven of the gang were arrested. 
Allan Pinkerton trailed and arrested the leader in Canada. 

But these two cases were skirmishes when compared to the long 
campaign the Pinkertons waged against the notorious Reno brothers 
of Indiana. Allan Pinkerton first heard of them in 1866. They were 
the first of America’s outlaw brotherhoods, and set the pattern 
followed by the James and Younger brothers, the Daltons, the Far- 
ringtons, the Burrows, the Cooks, and the Wild Bunch. With the 
exception of the Daltons, who had the good sense not to rob the safe 
of an express company or hold up a bank protected by the Agency, 
the Pinkertons, chased, captured, or killed most of them. 

Strangely enough, the Renos are the least known of these infamous 
brotherhoods. They were never famous in ballad and story like 
Dingus James and that cowboy bandit, Sam Bass. The James’s reign 
of terror ran for fifteen years, the Renos’ only three years. But for 
vicious originality, they were unsurpassed in American outlawry, 
and as far as we can determine, their complete story is told here for 
the first time. 

Indiana was the stronghold for the Renos but they struck also in 
Towa and parts of Missouri. 

They “invented” and committed the first train robbery in the 
world, led safecracking raids across five states, organized the nation’s 
first band of counterfeiters, burned a town to the ground, then 
bought it for six hundred dollars, and finally fled to Canada to be- 
come the cause of an extradition wrangle between British and Ameri- 
can statesmen. Returned to the United States by Allan Pinkerton, 
they were lynched by the Southern Indiana Vigilance Committee 
in an incredibly melodramatic manner. 

There were five brothers, Frank, John, Simeon, Clinton, and 
William, and one sister, Laura Ellen. Clinton, who refused to become 
an outlaw, was known as the “Honest” Reno and was despised by 
his brothers. John Reno was their leader until his “kidnapping” by 
Allan Pinkerton, from the Seymour, Indiana, depot platform, after 
which Frank took over. 

Laura Ellen has been pictured by nineteenth-century blood and 
thunder writers as a glamorous female bandit, “loving danger and 
adventure; an excellent horsewoman and an unerring shot, as quick 
with her gun as a man,” but William Pinkerton described her more 
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Allan Pinkerton, founder, in his Civil War days. 


prosaically as a “temperate person of good character, who married a 
respectable man, a railroader.” 

Wilkinson Reno, father of the outlaws, was born March 4, 1802, 
near the mouth of Salt River, Kentucky. He was of French descent, 
the original family name having been Renault. His son John, in his 
autobiography, calls his father “Wilkerson,” but the official records 
of the Pinkertons and his signature in the records of Jackson County, 
Indiana, reads “Wilkinson.” 

In 1818 the Reno family moved to Indiana and settled on a farm 
of rich bottom land, two miles northwest of Seymour. Wilkinson 
inherited the farm when his parents died. In 1821, aged nineteen, he 
purchased an additional tract of almost a hundred acres adjoining his 
farm. By 1831 he held some 400 acres of land. 

He was illiterate and “could scarcely count his money correctly,” 
but while still in his teens began speculating in land. Before he was 
twenty-five he was one of Jackson County’s largest taxpayers. 

In 1835, while visiting some relatives in Kentucky, Reno met and 
fell in love with Julia Ann Freyhafer, who had arrived in the United 
States from Switzerland the year before. She was then twenty-two. 
After a brief courtship, they were married and Reno brought his 
apple-cheeked bride back to the Indiana farm. 

On June 27, 1837, Mrs. Reno gave birth to her first son, Frank. A 
second son, John, was born July 23, 1838. Simeon was born on 
August 2, 1843. The birthdates of Clinton and Laura Ellen are 
unknown. William Reno was born May 15, 1848. 

The Reno brothers matured early and soon became intractable 
and unruly. To assure them an education, Wilkinson Reno built a 
small log schoolhouse on one end of his property but the future train 
robbers spent little time on the rough school benches. They would 
rather roll clay marbles or play ball with an old stuffed stocking or 
sneak off into the woods to scalp imaginary Indians. 

Years later, John Reno wrote of these school days, “I was always 
thinking of sport and excitement more than I was of my lessons. I 
used to sit for hours holding my book as if reading but without see- 
ing a letter on the page. I soon grew to hate the sight of a book. 
My brothers were the same.” 

Both Wilkinson and Julia Ann Reno were strict Methodists and 
John wrote, “my earliest recollections are associated with a dread of 
the approach of Sunday.” 
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John was his father’s favorite and accompanied him on trips to 
the market to sell wheat, corn, or hogs and to act as a money counter. 
On such occasions, John said, he would count the money out “cor- 
rectly” leaving his father “as ever rich in his mind but short in his 
pocket.” If he noticed the loss, his unsuspecting father would warn 
him not to reveal it at home to his mother who scolded her husband 
constantly for “losing money out of his pockets.” 

The boys hoed potatoes and corn, and before long could handle 
a plow or scythe or a reaping hook and could lend a hand at butcher- 
ing or sheep shearing. In the winter they gathered the wood for the 
fireplace—solid oak logs that sent sparks whirling up the chimney 
on a bitter winter's night—as the rough, transient farmhands em- 
ployed on the Reno farm sat in front of the fire and played cards. 

“I thought them (cards), the prettiest things I had ever seen and 
was anxious to learn how to play them,” John reminisced. 

He soon did and became quite expert. 

In 1855 when he was sixteen, John Reno ran away from home. 
He had a dollar and fifty cents, and his destination was Louisville. 
At Jeffersonville, Indiana, a cousin who had been sent in pursuit— 
not of John but the horse he was riding—caught up with him and 
took back the horse but gave him a hundred dollars. 

For more than a year Reno wandered through the South, working 
on plantations and on Mississippi River steamboats. He never forgot 
the brawling vigor of that year and in his autobiography gave a 
vivid picture of the exciting spectacles that he had seen. There were 
steamboat races with whistles shrilling and boilers ready to burst; 
picturesque river gamblers, wharf rats and pirates, brawls and duels. 

Wiser, tougher, and penniless, John returned home to Seymour 
wearing, as he later recalled, “an old pair of pants that came two 
inches above my boot tops.” 

Still his father’s favorite, John was given a rousing welcome. He 
became a glamorous worldly figure to his brothers and they listened 
breathlessly as he spun his tales of wild days and nights on the river. 

Secret family councils were held on John’s return. Soon fires broke 
out in nearby Rockford. Packing plants, the newspaper, houses, and 
churches went up in flames. In a short time the prosperous little 
town of Rockford was completely burned out. Nearly all of its ter- 
rified citizens moved to Seymour. 
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Ugly rumors arose. Men were beginning to say that the Renos 
knew something about the sudden rash of fires that had gutted Rock- 
ford. One of the Reno relatives was arrested on a charge of arson 
and found guilty. The fine was fifty cents! Wilkinson Reno himself 
was arrested and charged with “trespassing.” The case was never 
tried. 

Then one day the news leaked out. The Renos had bought the 
entire, devastated town of Rockford, lot by lot, for six hundred dol- 
lars and ninety-seven cents. Honest men in Jackson County talked 
of forming a vigilance committee, and in the sprawling Reno farm- 
house the clan gathered. 

One morning the people of Seymour awoke to find the Renos 
gone. Wilkinson Reno had decided that a change of scenery might 
be beneficial and had moved his family to St. Louis. In 1860, when 
there was no longer any talk of night riders and lynching, the Renos 
returned to their farmhouses as quietly as they had left. The Reno 
brothers again appeared in Seymour, swaggering their way down 
the streets, their black hats tilted rakishly to one side and their 
navy Colts stuck in their belts. People wondered what new terror 
would next strike them. 

In the fall of 1860, a few months after the family had returned, 
John was arrested for stealing $1,100 in gold, but with his father’s 
help he escaped from the Jackson County courthouse as he was 
being arraigned. He fled to a neighboring county, where he hid at 
a friend’s house. From there, he journeyed to Indianapolis, the day 
after Sumter was fired upon, and enlisted in the Indianapolis City 
Grays. On July 11, 1861, he took part in the Battle of Rich Mountain, 
West Virginia, “storming the breastworks with twenty-five of us be- 
hind our colonel.” 

John’s brothers also put on the blue but by 1863 all of them, in- 
cluding John, who had been arrested for stealing his captain’s wallet, 
had deserted to become bounty jumpers. 

After Appomattox, the brothers returned home to find Jackson 
County wild and lawless. Rockford, with its darkened streets and 
shells of burned-out buildings, had become the headquarters for 
counterfeiters, horse thieves, robbers, and murderers. 

At the Seymour railroad station, confidence men operated “side 
shows” to swindle returning veterans of their pay checks. Soldiers 
who protested were beaten and murdered. At night armed bands of 


robbers roamed the countryside at will, killing and murdering. Rap- 
ings and gun duels were frequent. 

Although there were many individual bands of criminals, there 
was no leadership, no organization. It took the Renos to provide 
that. With John at their head, the Reno brothers established head- 
quarters in the notorious Rader House in Seymour. The smaller 
chieftains were summoned by the Renos and told they no longer 
could operate in a free-lance fashion. They must follow orders. 
There were few dissenters. The Renos were too powerful politically 
and dead men were commonplace. 

Within a short time the Reno brothers had organized America’s 
first great outlaw band. More than a hundred cutthroats, gunmen, 
safe-crackers, train robbers, murderers, horse thieves, and counter- 
feiters were ready to rally to the Reno standard. With his criminal 
organization growing more powerful each day, John Reno led his 
expert cracksmen on safecracking expeditions across the state. 
County treasury offices were their targets and the gang was ex- 
tremely successful. The state’s attorney described the situation as 
“alarming,” but did nothing about it. 

When they were not robbing safes, the Renos were luring travel- 
ing men to their robber’s hostelry at the Rader House in Seymour 
with promises of good food and excellent rooms. During the night 
one of the gang would sneak into the traveler’s room and strangle 
him. On more than one occasion, the nude, disfigured bodies of 
mysterious strangers were found floating in the White River. 

Counterfeiting was another sideline of the Renos. Peter McCart- 
ney, one of the greatest counterfeiters in American criminal history, 
joined the gang and with his help the Renos soon flooded Indiana 
with spurious bills of all denominations. 

By the summer of 1866, the Reno brothers were the undisputed 
rulers of Jackson County. Crime of every description was rampant. 
Law enforcement officials were either too terrified to act or were 
on the Renos’ payroll. The brotherhood controlled courts and judges, 
and, it was whispered, had influence over those in high offices of 
the state. 

“Conditions today are unspeakable,” the Seymour Times sadly ad- 
mitted in its editorial columns. “Seymour has a carnival of crime.” 

There were a few men in Jackson County, however, who refused 
to be intimidated and who laughed at bribes and scorned all threats. 
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One was Dr. Joseph R. Monroe, who had been burned out of 
Rockford. He wrote: 


The California system of ridding the countryside of thieves 
will have to be adopted. Vigilance Committees should at once 
be organized from our best citizens and all persons having no 
visible means of support should be hanged at once. Severe meas- 
ures are demanded; and demanded now! When no man is safe 
traveling with a dollar in his pocket or keeping his money about 
his own house, it is TIME FOR THE PEOPLE TO TAKE THE LAW IN 
THEIR OWN HANDs! 


Soon the people would. 


2. 


Train robbery, so much a part of American folklore, was com- 
mitted and officially recorded as the first crime of this type in 
America, if not the world, as the twilight of October 6, 1866, settled 
over the forest a few miles from Seymour, Indiana. 

America’s first train robbery indictment, still on file in the Jackson 
County, Indiana, courthouse, names the robbers as John and Simeon 
Reno and Franklin Sparks, their chief lieutenant. The trio was 
charged with taking from an Adams Express messenger, “one safe 
the value of Thirty Dollars, Three Canvas Bags of the value of One 
Dollar Each, Ten Thousand Dollars in Gold Coin and Thirty Three 
Dollars in Bank Notes, commonly called National Currency.” 

The three holdup men boarded the wood-burning Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad train at the Seymour depot and took their seats 
in the forward coach. The bell on the engine began clanging and 
the train started off with a series of spine-snapping jerks, then 
chugged down the narrow gauge rails into the gathering twilight. 
The passengers in their uncomfortable wooden seats stared at the 
passing countryside in bored disinterest or tried to doze. 

A few miles outside of Seymour, John Reno signaled to his brother 
and to Sparks and the three men made their way leisurely to the 
platform at the end of the coach. The Adams Express car was the 
next car and the Renos forced the door. The bewildered messenger 
who was writing his waybills at a desk, looked up as the three rob- 
bers, guns drawn, burst into the car. 
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Robert and William Pinkerton, sons of the founder, on the 
Outlaw Trail. 


“Tl take this,” John Reno said and put the $10,000 in his pocket. 
One of the gang pulled the bell cord and another opened the side 
door of the car. As the train ground to a stop, the big wheels skid- 
ding on the rails, the robbers rolled the unopened safe through the 
door and then jumped to the ground. 

The crew was not prepared to resist, and the train chugged off. 
The Renos and Sparks carried the safe—a large iron box—into the 
woods. They were unable to pry open the top and were forced to 
flee when a posse came up on handcars. Evening was quickening 
in the streets of Seymour when news of the holdup arrived. Crowds 
gathered at the Seymour depot to question the possemen who puffed 
their way up the tracks on handcars, their torches hissing in the 
crisp night air. Everybody who could elbowed and pushed through 
the mob to see the battered, mud-covered iron box, with the jimmy- 
marked top. 

Within an hour telegraph wires were humming with the news of 
the sensational robbery. And in the Rader House, the Reno Brothers 
pledged each others health and praised their genius—then split the 
loot with Sparks. 

The Adams Express Company was one of Pinkerton’s important 
clients and Allan Pinkerton hurried to Indiana. The Renos were the 
logical suspects and Pinkerton soon discovered they were entrenched 
in their Jackson County stronghold behind a barrier of bribed offi- 
cials, sympathizers, paid informers, and kinfolk. A few years later 
Pinkerton was to be faced with the same situation in his war against 
Jesse James. In both cases he sent crack operatives into the hostile 
territory to gain the confidence of the outlaw. Jesse killed one within 
a few hours after his arrival, but the Renos, apparently more gul- 
lible, never questioned the jovial red-faced man who opened a 
saloon in Seymour a few weeks after the train robbery. 

The barkeep was Dick Winscott, a Pinkerton man. Contemporary 
opinion was divided on Winscott. Some considered him a former 
Jackson County saloon owner who turned informer on his friends 
for money. Others saw him an honest citizen who was determined 
to break up the gang. Informer or honest citizen, Winscott was of 
inestimable aid to Pinkerton in bringing the Renos to justice. 

The Renos paid a visit to the new saloon and Winscott made sure 


they liked what they found. The outlaws undoubtedly gave the place 
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their blessing when Winscott hinted he had taken part in more than 
one shady deal himself. 

John and his brothers spent nearly every evening in the smoky 
tavern playing their favorite game of hearts with their henchmen. 
Sometimes there were wild and boisterous drinking parties. During 
one, Winscott managed to get John and Frank Reno “to sit on stools 
with their beer glasses and pose for a picture.” While the gang 
roared their approval, the train robbers stared drunkenly at the 
camera. The Renos were so befuddled they never noticed that 
Winscott kept the pictures. A few weeks later copies of the 
first and only pictures of Indiana’s outlaw chieftains were being cir- 
culated throughout the Agency. 

Some months after the robbery, two young outlaws encouraged 
by the success of the Renos, staged another train robbery near 
Seymour. The Adams Express Company was again the victim and 
the loot this time came to $8,000. The train was robbed at about the 
same spot where the first robbery had occurred and in about the 
same fashion by “two young men from Jackson County.” 

The Renos heard of the robbery shortly after it had been com- 
mitted and were outraged. Who were these upstarts who had the 
audacity to rob a train in Reno territory? 

John summoned his brothers, and horsemen galloped about the 
countryside gathering the gang. A motley crew of cutthroats, mur- 
derers, horse thieves, train robbers, and counterfeiters rallied to the 
cali of the Renos. The weird posse combed the countryside and 
discovered the two young robbers fleeing in a buggy. The thieves 
were hijacked of their loot, beaten, and then turned over to the 
Sheriff of Jackson County by the indignant Renos—who of course 
kept the stolen money. 

Surely it can be said that to the honest citizens of Jackson County, 
the world turned upside down that day; lawless law capturing the 
lawless, and then turning them over to the law! 

Years later in his autobiography, John Reno confessed he had an 
ulterior motive in capturing the two young thieves. At the time of 
the robbery, he said he had on his hands, “a fast woman whom I 
loved dearly and who I could not see wanting for anything as long 
as I could turn a wheel.” One of the young train robbers began to 
court Reno’s “fast woman” and although warned by the outlaw, he 
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refused to stay away. Robbing a train in his rival's backyard was 
just adding insult to injury. 

The young thieves were lodged in the Brownstown jail and that 
night a mob tried to break into the jailhouse, but was driven off by 
Sheriff John Scott who had been sent a small brass cannon by the 
governor to “uphold the law.” 

It was the first sign of vigilante activities in Jackson County. The 
men who stormed the jailhouse door wore scarlet masks and by 
morning the new-born night riders were called the Scarlet Mask 
Society. 

A few months later John and Frank Reno traveled to Gallatin, 
Missouri, and robbed the Daviess County treasury of $22,065 after 
receiving a friendly tip from “Clay Able who said it could be an easy 
raise.” Although the county treasury offices were not protected by 
the Agency, Weir, president of the Adams Express Company asked 
Pinkerton to investigate the robbery. The Renos were identified by 
witnesses from the pictures Winscott had taken and Pinkerton de- 
cided to arrest them. 

With the gang firmly entrenched in local politics and with large 
numbers of their armed henchmen strolling the streets, Pinkerton 
realized it would be foolhardy to try to seize the Renos in Seymour. 
The next best thing would be to take the outlaws out of Jackson 
County by force. 

“It was kidnapping but the end justified the means,” William 
Pinkerton later declared. 

A code Message was sent to Winscott to try on some pretext to 
get Frank or John Reno down to the depot platform. Meanwhile, 
Allan Pinkerton ordered the sheriff of Daviess County to meet him 
in Cincinnati “with a writ of requisition for the Indiana authorities.” 
In Cincinnati Pinkerton hired “six muscular men” and a special 
two-car train. The Missouri sheriff arrived with the writ, and 
Pinkerton ordered steam kept up day and night while he waited for 
word from his saloonkeeper-operative. 

At last it came. Winscott promised that he would have John Reno 
on the platform of the Seymour depot, “waiting for a friend.” 

The guards were carefully coached by Pinkerton and the hired 
train set out for Indiana. It chugged into the Seymour station only 
a few minutes before the afternoon express was due to arrive. As 
the train jerked to a halt, Allan Pinkerton glanced out the window 
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and saw Winscott laughing and talking with a husky black-haired 
man in a rumpled blue suit. He glanced quickly at the pictures of 
the Renos he now had in his possession. 

“That’s our man,” he told his guards. 

The wheels were still turning slowly when Allan Pinkerton fol- 
lowed by the “six muscular men from Cincinnati” and the sheriff 
armed with the “writ of requisition” swung off the car. They moved 
unhurriedly and aroused no suspicion. Several of the depot loungers 
looked on half interestedly. Suddenly the strangers surrounded 
John Reno. Too late, the train robber saw he was in a trap and 
lashed out. The brawny guards and Allan Pinkerton closed in. 
Bellowing and shouting for help the Indiana outlaw chieftain was 
carried bodily into the first car while the spectators looked on open- 
mouthed. Pinkerton waved his hand and the train puffed out of 
the station. Reno was held down, handcuffed, and trussed up, then 
told by Pinkerton he was being “returned to the authorities of 
Daviess County in Missouri to answer charges of burglary.” 

Back in Seymour the alarm was sounded. The other brothers 
gathered a force, commandeered a train from a siding, and set out 
in pursuit. But the detective’s train had too long a start and the 
would-be rescuers were left far behind. 

Reno was arraigned that same day in Gallatin’s probate court, 
before the Judge who told him fiercely, “You’re the man who did 
this work and we're going to hang you to the highest tree in Grand 
River bottoms if the money is not returned.” 

Reno was put into the “condemned jailhouse” and several armed 
guards stationed at the doors and windows. 

Word of the outlaw’s arrest spread through the countryside and 
as John Reno later described it, “The natives began coming from all 
directions with their shotguns and coonskin caps and panther-skin 
caps and with their hair hanging down to their shoulders. Some of 
them had not yet taken the moss from their backs that had grown 
there while they had lain in the woods during the war.” In referring 
to the natives in this passage as draft dodgers, Reno apparently 
chose to ignore his own record of desertion and bounty jumping. 

The next day the sheriff who had supplied the writ excited a mob 
in the public square and while the crowd was howling outside the 
jail told Reno that he would disperse it and save his life for $2,000. 

“Things were getting hot,” as the outlaw put it and he paid the 
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bribe in the form of a mortgage on fifty-five acres of land in the 
fire ravaged town of Rockford, which Seymour papers were now 
calling a “burned out ghost town.” 

Reno was in jail for three days and the talk of mob violence grew. 
On the fourth day Clay Able, who had given John Reno the tip on 
the Gallatin robbery confessed to the sheriff. Hearing of Able’s con- 
fession, and aware of the growing anger of the mob, Reno hurriedly 
pleaded guilty. 

Philosophically he pointed out, “Where there was life—there was 
hope.” 

bare John Reno was to be sentenced, his brother Frank visited 
him in jail and promised that he would return with a “party to free 
him.” 

Arraigned in circuit court in Gallatin, Reno entered his plea to 
an indictment charging robbery. “I pleaded guilty before it got 
cold.” 

The Indiana robber was sentenced to forty years at hard labor 
in the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jefferson City. Strangely enough 
it was the prosecutor who protested. He suggested only twenty-five 
“as long enough to end Reno’s career.” The judge agreed and 
amended his sentence accordingly. 

On Monday morning, January 18, 1868, John Reno was taken in 
a wagon to meet the train for Jefferson City. It was a tense journey 
for the guards “all armed with navies,” who sensed that an attempt 
might be made to free Reno, and for the desperado himself, who 
expected at any minute that “the ball would open and the hard 
fighting begin.” 

But “the ball” did not open and Reno was delivered to the gates 
of the Missouri Penitentiary. 

Reno later wrote, “When we arrived at the prison gates I looked 
up and read in large letters over the entrance: “The way of the 
transgressor is hard; admission twenty-five cents.’ But I was on the 
deadhead list and went in free.” 

While John Reno was on his way to the penitentiary, Frank Reno 
was desperately attempting to organize a large force to free him. 
He finally gathered a sizable gang and hurried to head off the train 
before it could reach Kansas City. At Quincy, Illinois, the gang 
“missed connections” and Frank Reno checked into the local hotel 
to sit down and write the sad news to his brother. 
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“Three days after I was in prison,” John said, “I received a letter 
from Frank. He stated that he had some trouble in getting the ma- 
terial together and had missed the connections at Quincy, or he 
would have been as good as his word.” 

Back in Seymour, Frank assumed leadership of the gang. The 
arrest by Pinkerton was the first breach the law had made in the 
gang’s ranks but the bold spirit of the organization was still un- 
broken. Three brothers remained to take the place of the one who 
had gone. Far from learning caution from John Reno’s arrest, the 
band launched into still more activities. Safes were cracked in stores, 
in county treasury offices, and in post offices. Trains were held up 
with such frequency that local inhabitants, upon reading of the 
latest outrage, would shrug their shoulders and exclaim, “Well, I 
see where the Reno boys got another train last night.” 

In some instances members of the gang were arrested but jurors 
were bribed and law enforcement officials threatened and there were 
no convictions. 

In February, 1868, Frank Reno led his raiders across the state 
line at Magnolia, Iowa, to rob the Harrison County treasury of 
$14,000. It was a serious loss to the taxpayers and described by the 
county newspapers as “a public calamity.” 

Allan Pinkerton was called upon by the frantic county officials and 
he ordered his son, William, to Iowa to supervise the case. 

Pinkerton arrived at Magnolia with two assistants. After days of 
plodding police work, questioning railroad men, farmers, towns- 
people, and passing travelers, he discovered that the thieves had 
fled on a stolen handcar. Seven miles from Magnolia the car broke 
down and the robbers pushed it off the track and down a small 
embankment. Hiring a buggy, the detective stopped at almost every 
farmhouse along the way to trace the thieves to Council Bluffs. 

Acting on a hunch Pinkerton ordered his two operatives to search 
the city for “any disreputable place owned by a former Seymour 
resident.” A few days later his men informed him that they had 
located a dive in Council Bluffs operated by a former counterfeiter 
from Seymour. Pinkerton ordered a day and night watch kept on 
the place. 

His detectives reported following “a dark-complexioned man” 
into the saloon and Pinkerton was startled to discover that he was 
Michael Rogers, reported to be “one of the wealthiest citizens of 
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Council Bluffs and a pillar of the Methodist Church.” An investiga- 
tion of Rogers’ background showed that he had successfully hidden 
a criminal record and owned property in several counties. Pinkerton 
also discovered that Rogers had paid his taxes only a short time 
before the county treasurer’s office had closed the evening of the 
robbery. This, Pinkerton deduced, had given him an excellent op- 
portunity of “casing” the office and making sure the money was 
there. 

A “shadow” tailed the churchman day and night. On the fourth 
day detectives reported to Pinkerton that a dark-complexioned man 
about six feet tall had left Rogers’ house. He was identified from 
Winscott’s picture as Frank Reno. 

Just before dawn the next day, four men led by Reno and in- 
cluding Rogers, hurried through the orchard behind Rogers’ house 
and entered by the kitchen door. An hour later the telegraph was 
humming with the news that the Mills County treasury at Glenwood 
had been burglarized and $12,000 stolen. 

Pinkerton ordered his men to prepare to move in. He first went 
to the local authorities “who laughed in my face at my suggestion 
that Mr. Rogers was a common criminal.” Pinkerton again con- 
fronted the county officials. Just outside of Council Bluffs he had 
found a handcar covered with red mud, which he declared had been 
used by the robbers. 

A reluctant sheriff finally gave Pinkerton his search warrant and 
with his men and the detective crashed in the front door of Rogers’ 
house. They found Frank Reno, together with Albert Perkins and 
Miles Ogle, two of the nation’s biggest counterfeiters, calmly eating 
breakfast. 

While Rogers cursed Pinkerton and swore that he would sue him 
for “damages for disturbing my family,” detectives searched the 
house and discovered two sets of burglar tools. As he was question- 
ing Rogers, Pinkerton noticed a wisp of smoke curling out of the 
stove. He yanked off the lid and found smoldering bundles of tightly 
bound greenbacks. It was the $14,000 Magnolia loot and was re- 
trieved with only one scorched bill “of small denomination.” 

The four outlaws were manacled and lodged in the county jail 
at Council Bluffs, charged with robbery. The news of Rogers’ arrest 
“spread like wildfire throughout the community and completely 
paralyzed all kinds of business.” 
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Rogers, that “esteemed man of Council Bluffs,” Frank Reno, Ogle, 
and Perkins were arraigned the same day and held in a total of 
$11,000 bail. 

The next morning the sheriff received an unpleasant surprise when 
he came to give the four prisoners their breakfast. The cells were 
empty and there was a large hole in the side of the building. Over 
the hole was chalked in large letters: 


APRIL FOOL, 
It was April 1, 1868. 


8. 


One of the Renos’ most famous and most lucrative excursions was 
their robbing of the Marshfield Express in 1868, a job which netted 
them some $96,000. This robbery was, as will be seen, extremely 
well planned and well executed. 

The twelve-man gang was led by Frank Reno. His followers were 
Simeon and William Reno; Albert Perkins; Michael Rogers; Miles 
Ogle; Frank Sparks (a horse holder for the gang on occasion); John 
J. Moore, described by Pinkerton as “one of the desperate men in 
the country”; Fril Clifton, who cased many of the out-of-town rob- 
beries for the Renos; Val Elliott, “a dashing and romantic looking 
man who was once a brakeman”; Charlie Roseberry, a former cap- 
tain in the Union Army who had turned criminal; and Henry Jerrell, 
“an honest painter of Seymour who was led astray by the Renos.” 

The outlaws were divided into three groups of four men each. 
One was to overpower the Adams Express messenger and break 
open the safe; the second group, including Clifton and Elliott who 
were former railroad men, was instructed to uncouple the express 
car and the engine at an isolated spot, while the remaining four 
men with the extra horses were to cut the telegraph wires to prevent 
the spread of alarm. It was the most elaborate robbery the gang had 
ever planned. 

The last train on the Jefferson, Missouri, and Indianapolis Rail- 
road, left Jeffersonville, Indiana, at 9:30 p.m. on Friday, May 22, 
1868. At 11 r.m. it stopped at Marshfield for wood and water. The 
station was located in the middle of a wide swamp, approximately 
fourteen miles south of Seymour. 

As the firemen were taking on water from the tank, David Hutch- 
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inson, one of the engineers swung out of the cab and began oiling 
the engine’s driving rods. He heard the crunch of footsteps and 
turned around. A large shadow loomed up in front of him and there 
was a glint of light. Hutchinson tried to cry out but was knocked 
unconscious by a revolver butt. The watering finished, two of the 
firemen began walking to the cab. They saw the shadow of a man 
standing on the tender and one shouted, “Get off there—who are 
ou?” 
x One of them climbed on the tender but was hurled to the ground. 

In the cab of the engine, engineer George Fletcher, wondering 
about Hutchinson, climbed down and was immediately surrounded 
by a group of men who beat him into unconsciousness. 

The outlaws now swung into action. The express car was quickly 
uncoupled from the coaches. The engine, with one of the bandits 
at the throttle, chugged off into the night. In the forward coach, 
conductor Americus Wheeler, sensing something wrong ran out 
and opened fire at the shadows swarming about the tender. Several 
stabs of orange flame answered him and the conductor fell, severely 
wounded. Passengers who knew the reputation of the Seymour dis- 
trict, “swarmed out of the cars like bees from a broken hive” and hid 
in the swamps. 

As the wood burner crawled through the night at twenty miles 
an hour a group of the outlaws began to crawl along the roof of the 
express car. Two of them dropped to the platform and jimmied open 
the door. Messenger Harkins fired at them but missed and was 
pistol-whipped and struck about the head with crowbars. The door 
was held open and his body flung into the blackness, rolling down 
an embankment. He was found there the next morning, conscious 
and miraculously still alive. 

A lamp was lit, and the gang leisurely set about breaking into the 
Adams Express Company safes, which were only small iron boxes, 
about four feet long and two feet high. There have been many esti- 
mates of how much was taken that night but the Pinkertons’ itemized 
record shows it was $96,000 in gold and government bonds. 

The train was abandoned at a deserted spot about six miles south 
of Seymour, where the gang’s horse holders were waiting. In the 
getaway Moore took over the leadership, guiding the gang through 
the thick forest and marshes that “were familiar to him, having been 
born there.” 
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. . » Flanders spread out a rough map. . - 


In the early hours of the morning, the loot was divided and the 
gang split; Frank Reno, Charlie Anderson, Albert Perkins, Michael 
Rogers, and Miles Ogle struck out for Windsor, Canada, which at 
the time was a favorite hideout for criminals from the United States; 
and Simeon and William Reno fled to Indianapolis where friends hid 
them. 

The Adams Express Company ordered Pinkerton to set out for 
Indiana at once “to take over the investigation of the robbery, find 
the culprits, and get back the stolen money.” 

At the same time, Sparks, Moore, Jerrell, Clifton, Roseberry, and 
Elliott, flushed with success, began planning a second train robbery. 
But Pinkerton discovered the plot and this discovery paved the way 
for the destruction of the entire gang. 

Without the leadership of the Renos, this second train robbery 
was a crude affair compared to the skillfully executed Marshfield 
job. Moore, “that desperate man,” was the leader and he failed 
badly. 

A train was selected and Moore boldly proposed to its engineer 
that he become a member of the gang and share in the loot. The 
engineer, George Flanders, played along with the thieves, agreeing 
to inform them when the next large shipment of gold would be 
“on his run” with the understanding that the gang would “slug him 
and truss him up.” Moore eagerly agreed to this. The next day after 
his conference with the gang, Flanders notified Pinkerton and plans 
were made for the next train robbery. Train schedules were juggled 
so that it was arranged for Flanders to carry a mythical shipment 
of gold, “valued at near $100,000.” Coached by Pinkerton, Flanders 
contacted the gang and a meeting was held in one of the rooms of 
the Rader House in Seymour. 

With the gang around him, Flanders spread out a rough map that 
had been sketched in the Pinkerton office. The robbery was to take 
place on the night of July 10, 1868, near Shields, midway between 
Seymour and Brownstown, at a point approximately six miles west 
of Seymour. It was a small fueling station and the train would stop 
to take on wood and water. 

“How much will you be carrying, Flanders?” Moore asked. 

Without blinking the engineer said easily, “About $100,000.” 

The eyes of the gang glistened in the lamplight and Moore kept 
saying, “That is a lot of money.” 
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The robbery took place without a hitch. Moore, gun in hand, 
climbed into the cab of the engine and “trussed up” Flanders. Fol- 
lowing the Marshfield technique the engine and the express car 
were cut from the rest of the train, and with Moore at the throttle, 
brought to an isolated spot two miles outside Brownstown. The door 
of the express car was jimmied and the gang began to climb in. 

Inside, instead of the one express messenger, were several heavily 
armed Pinkerton detectives under Harry W. Davies, one of Pinker- 
ton’s crack operatives, “with strict orders not to shoot until the rob- 
bers were actually in the car.” 

Moore was the first in the car and a detective fired and missed. 
The outlaws, believing they had only to subdue one foolhardy mes- 
senger, “began to pile in, shooting crazily in the darkened car.” 

It was a wild scene. Outlaws and detectives milled about in the 
darkness, firing at each other. Wounded men screamed and the 
acrid smell of burned gunpowder filled the small car. 

None of the detectives was wounded but the outlaws suffered 
severely. Moore was shot four times; Jerrell’s kneecap was shattered 
as he scrambled into the car and the dapper Val Elliott was hit 
in the shoulder. 

Bleeding from his wounds, Moore jumped from the car shouting, 
“Run, run-it’s all up with us.” 

Jerrell followed him, limping and shouting curses. Roseberry, 
Clifton, and Sparks, who apparently were not wounded, covered the 
retreat, firing as they backed away. 

Meanwhile Flanders, the engineer, had “freed” himself and joined 
the fight. He fired at Sparks and took off one of the outlaw’s fingers. 
Moore answered the shot and brought the engineer down with a 
shattered knee. Elliott, weak from loss of blood, surrendered to the 
detectives. 

The engine with the detectives, the wounded engineer, and Val 
Elliott chugged into Brownstown, less than a half hour after the gun 
battle in the express car. The countryside was soon in an uproar. 
Posses arriving in buggies and on horseback surrounded the area, 
searching every foot of the tangled swamps and forest with pine- 
knot torches. 

In the early hours of Saturday, Roseberry and Clifton were cap- 
tured in a thicket near Rockford. Mob violence was in the air and 
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to avoid a lynching, Pinkerton ordered the prisoners taken to Cin- 
cinnati for “safekeeping.” 

Large rewards were offered by the Adams Express Company for 
Moore, Sparks, and Jerrell; and Pinkerton shadows trailed their 
known friends and relatives. 

Ten days after the robbery Roseberry, Clifton, and Elliott were 
sent to Brownstown for arraignment on the robbery charges. On the 
night of July 20 the three outlaws were secretly whisked out of 
Cincinnati and put aboard a darkened train “boasting that they had 
been rescued before by the Renos and would be again.” The train 
was heavily guarded by Pinkerton detectives under Davies and 
Jackson County deputies. 

It was a still, hot night and the special train moved slowly across 
the countryside. It stopped for about ten minutes at the Seymour 
depot, which was heavily guarded by Pinkerton detectives “to pre- 
vent any acts of violence.” But the depot was deserted and the train 
left the spot unmolested. 

Three miles outside of Seymour, engineer Isham Hughes noticed 
several red lights flashing ahead in the blackness. As Hughes later 
said, he was afraid of crashing into a freight and “sweated blood to 
think of the damage I had come so near perpetrating.” 

Hughes gave the signal “for down brakes, and the train, having 
no air brakes, was brought to a teeth-jarring halt.” 

The train was at once surrounded by a mob of more than two 
hundred night riders wearing their scarlet masks. The Pinkerton 
men and local deputies were disarmed and the three prisoners 
yanked from their seats and kicked off the platform of the car. 

“We are sorry to have held you up this way,” the leader of the 
mob told Hughes, “but it is necessary. You and the detectives can 
proceed as soon as you wish.” 

Hughes needed no urging. He opened the throttle and the train 
pulled away from the spot, as the mob dragged the three outlaws 
into the forest. 

The lynching took place near a crossing still known to this day 
as Hangman’s Crossing. When the three ropes were flung over the 
branch of a huge tree, Clifton was the first to be pushed off the 
tailboard of the wagon. When the crowd pressed Elliott to “make 
a clean breast of things,” the handsome road agent sneered and 
shouted, “Confess, hell! TIl tell you nothing. You are a thousand to 
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one against us—go ahead and do your damnedest.” He was swung 
off second, and Roseberry followed, silent to the last. 

It is said the lynching took less than five minutes and “was done 
so quietly that a German farmer living but a few rods away from 
the hanging tree was not aroused.” In the morning he was horrified 
to find three stiff bodies dangling from a tree almost at his front 
door. 

After the German farmer notified authorities at Seymour, the 
Jackson County coroner cut down the bodies. A brief coroner’s jury 
hearing was held. The verdict was handed down that same after- 
noon. “Strangled at the hands of parties unknown.” 

The three other bandits, Moore, Sparks, and Jerrell had fled to 
Aetna, Illinois, where they hid out on a farm. Their subsequent ar- 
rest demonstrated the effectiveness of Pinkerton’s pioneer rogues’ 
gallery that included not only every available picture of known 
criminals, but their relatives, known haunts, habits, associates, along 
with a complete physical description. 

Through a routine investigation of Jerrell’s background some 
agent had noted that the former drayman “who the Renos had led 
astray,” had a girl friend in Louisville. Pinkerton ordered a watch 
kept on the girl. A few days later the detectives saw the postman 
stop at the girls house. The Pinkerton man leamed the girl 
couldn’t read and had a neighbor read the letter to her. From the 
neighbor the operative learned the contents of the letter that in- 
cluded Jerrell’s alias of “George Hudson” and where he was hiding. 

Several Pinkerton detectives were dispatched to Illinois. At the 
town of Mattoon, they were joined by the sheriff and his deputies. 
A few hours later Moore and Jerrell were captured in a saloon, and 
Sparks on a farm. 

The bandit trio was taken under heavy guard to Indianapolis. 
They were jailed overnight and then put aboard a train for Seymour. 
Ironically they were jailed in the same bullet-punctured express car 
in which the gun battle had taken place. 

The southbound train from Indianapolis experienced strange de- 
lays. The stops at each station were inexcusably long and the train 
barely crept through the night. Sometimes the train stopped midway 
between stations, “for necessary repairs.” In the baggage car, Davies 
and his men nervously fingered their revolvers, while Moore taunted 
them, declaring “we will be rescued.” 
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Someone aboard the train wired ahead to Seymour that the des- 
peradoes were coming and at each depot along the route there were 
large crowds, waiting to catch a glimpse of the three outlaws. 

The prisoners were to have been transferred aboard a westbound 
O.&M. train for Brownstown at about 9 p.m. At 10:30 r.m., the 
Indianapolis train chugged into the Seymour depot, missing the 
connection by more than an hour and a half. The Pinkerton men 
were left stranded on the platform of the depot with their prisoners, 
in the middle of the night, in a hostile district, swarming both with 
night riders and friends of the Renos. 

It is not clear why the train was purposely delayed. It may 
have been that the railroad was co-operating with the Vigilance 
Committee or perhaps the railroads were eager to escape the re- 
sponsibility of transporting the prisoners under such dangerous 
conditions. Whatever the reasons, the Pinkertons were forced to 
improvise. 

A horse and wagon was hired in Seymour and the handcuffed 
prisoners were made to lie in the bottom on some hay. Six Pinkerton 
guards armed with Colt revolvers and rifles escorted the wagons. 
A telegram was sent to Sheriff John Scott at Brownstown who had 
the little brass cannon, “to uphold the law,” directing him to prepare 
cells for the three prisoners. 

All went well until the group reached a point three miles west 
of Seymour, where the Seymour road crossed the O.&M. tracks. 
Here the wagon was surrounded by a mob of several hundred men 
in scarlet masks. One of the detectives aimed his rifle at the mob but 
was knocked off the wagon and beaten unconscious with revolver 
butts. The other five, seeing that resistance was useless, surrendered 
their arms. They were told to “trot for Seymour and don’t dare look 
back.” 

The wagon was driven under the same beech tree from which 
Clifton, Roseberry, and Elliott had been hanged, only five days be- 
fore. The trio was made to stand up and someone ordered Moore 
to remove his hat. The Reno lieutenant looked down at the mob and 
sneered. 

“You're just a pack of moss-backed Hoosiers,” he cried. 

The leader waved his hand and the wagon lurched forward. The 
three bodies jerked and twisted in the air, then were still. Silently, 
the mob dispersed. 
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As before a farmer found the stiff corpses with Moore still wear- 
ing his broad black hat, “set at a rakish angle.” 

The coroner’s inquest attracted large crowds. Chartered trains 
transported thousands to Brownstown to see the bodies of the out- 
laws stretched out on planks in the courthouse. The verdict of the 
coroner’s jury was the same—“strangled at the hands of persons 
unknown.” 

Several hundred followed the bodies to their graves, after services 
appropriately were held at the Rader House in Seymour. There was 
violence at the wake when the sister of Moore knocked a suspected 
vigilante down stairs, calling him “a dirty Jew.” The man picked 
himself up, brushed off his clothes and incongruously chivalrous, 
told the screaming woman, “Madam, you are only a hussy and should 
have been hanged up with your damn brother.” 
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At about the time James J. Moore, “the most desperate criminal 
in America” was refusing to take off his black hat before being 
swung into eternity at Hangman’s Crossing, William Stoggart, a 
Pinkerton detective, had quietly arrested Simeon and William Reno 
in Indianapolis. The two road agents were brought to Lexington 
and arraigned before County Court Judge Jewett on the charge of 
train robbery and held in what was then the extremely high bail 
of $63,000. Unable to furnish the bail they were remanded to the 
jail in Lexington, forty miles south of Seymour. 

At the arrest of William and Simeon Reno the scarlet masked 
riders openly announced they would raid the jailhouse (a one-story, 
flimsy structure) and hang the outlaws, while the Reno gang sent 
warnings to railroads that all trains would be derailed and tracks 
tom up “if our friends the Renos are lynched by the vigilantes.” A 
notorious counterfeiter by the name of Levi, with headquarters at 
Osgood, thirty-five miles east of Seymour, warned the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad that “no train will be safe” if the Renos were 
harmed. 

Sheriff John Scott strengthened his Jackson County jail and 
pleaded for assistance from the citizens of the town to fight off any 
raid by the vigilantes. Governor Baker announced a state of insur- 
rection and issued marching orders to the State Militia. 
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In the Lexington jail the outlaws were told of the lynching of 
their three riders at Hangman’s Crossing. William Reno shook the 
bars of his cell and shouted defiance at the sheriff's men but Simeon 
lay on his bunk and “shook with fear.” 

Laura Ellen Reno’s offer to pay the county all expenses of trans- 
ferring her brothers to the sturdy New Albany jail, eleven miles 
away, was readily accepted by the officials, and the two brothers 
were secretly removed from Lexington and transferred by wagon in 
the early hours of the morning under heavy guard to New Albany’s 
jail. 

The Jackson County grand jury indicted the Renos for the Marsh- 
field robbery and the preliminary hearing was set for July 30. When 
the Southern Vigilance Committee promptly declared that the Renos 
would never reach Lexington alive the Renos again were whisked 
out of the jailhouse and placed aboard the General Buell, a steam- 
boat that landed the deputies and the prisoners fifty miles up the 
Ohio River at Madison, Indiana. There a large posse of Scott County 
officers armed with revolvers and rifles escorted the desperadoes to 
Lexington by back roads at night. 

The next morning the State Militia marched into Lexington “with 
forty stand of arms.” The peaceful little town was soon turned into 
an armed camp with soldiers strung in double lines about the court- 
house and jail, and the newspapers predicting that “an army of 
hangmen is expected at any hour.” 

For a time it appeared as if the Southern Vigilance Committee 
would ride into Lexington and openly attack the militia. To add to 
the chaos, thousands of curious people streamed into the town on 
horseback, buggy, and train, to watch the battle. 

The Renos’ hearing was set for 10 a.m., Thursday, July 30. Long 
before the doors of the courthouse had opened there were lines of 
spectators waiting to be admitted. When Judge Jewett took the 
bench, there wasn't an inch of room in the courtroom and a huge 
crowd stood patiently outside in the blazing sunlight hoping to catch 
a glimpse of the outlaws. 

At 10:15 a.m. there was a stir. Heads twisted. Someone cried, 
“There they are,” as a flying wedge of militiamen appeared through 
the crowd with the two Renos, dressed in black suits and broad 
black hats, stumbling along as fast as they could with their hand- 
cuffs and their leg irons. The appearance of the two train robbers 
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in the courtroom was a signal for an uproar. Men hooted and 
pounded the benches with their boots, shouting, “Hang them—hang 
the train robbers.” 

Judge Jewett pounded for order and the militiamen moved closer 
about their prisoners, fingers tightening about the triggers of their 
rifles. The two Renos stood motionless, staring at the judge. At last 
there was silence. Colonel Thomas Jackson, the prosecutor, rose and 
read the indictment, which charged the two Seymour men with the 
Marshfield robbery. 

“How do you plead?” the bailiff intoned. 

“Not guilty,” the outlaws chorused. 

Their plea was a signal for another demonstration. When the 
turmoil finally died down Prosecutor Jackson arose, this time to read 
a warrant signed by Allan Pinkerton charging them with conspiracy 
and naming as codefendants, Frank Reno, Charles Anderson, 
Albert Perkins, and Charles Spencer, as their accomplices. 

“Not guilty, your honor,” the Renos said again. 

Pandemonium followed. Men leaped over the benches, clawing 
and punching at the militiamen to get at the cowering outlaws, 
while the harassed judge stood on his chair and banged vainly with 
his gavel. 

“Remove these men!” he shouted. “Sheriff, clear the aisle! Take 
them back to jail!” 

Using musket butts and bayonets the soldiers were finally able 
to fight their way out of the courtroom. Windows were smashed and 
those inside shouted to the mob outside. Again the militiamen were 
surrounded. Kicking, pushing, fighting, their uniforms ripped and 
almost torn from their bodies, they made their way to the jail, bat- 
tling the mob each step of the way. 

Three days later, after a conference with Allan Pinkerton, General 
Mansfield of the Indiana State Militia, Judge Jewett and Prosecutor 
Jackson, and Defense Attorney S. S. Crow, the Reno brothers were 
secretly removed at night to the New Albany jail. A large body of 
militiamen and Pinkerton detectives accompanied Sheriff Wilson 
and his armed deputies on the roundabout journey, which was com- 
pleted by horseback, wagon, and mailboat. 

The hot, dusty days slipped by without any incident. An uneasy 
calm hung over southern Indiana. Then, in the last week of August 
one of the local newspapers blazoned on its front page the news 
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that the Renos’ trial had been set for September 7. That night couri- 
ers pounded along the back roads. Men met in off-the-road farm- 
houses and wrote out their orders in the candlelight. 

At midnight, September 6, a hundred masked men gathered in 
silence at the darkened Seymour depot, where Allan Pinkerton and 
his “six big men” had kidnapped John Reno. Each man wore a 
flannel scarlet mask, with eye slits, and his coat turned inside out. 
Some were armed with rifles, shotguns, and clubs. Others had cap 
and ball pistols or “navies” stuck in their belts. 

There was no noise, no disorder. A command was whispered down 
the lines, as a puffing, wood-burning engine backed into a siding 
off the main track. One by one the masked night riders entered the 
darkened coaches. The train chugged southward and about mid- 
night jerked to a halt outside the Vienna, Indiana, depot, just ten 
miles from Marshfield where the Reno gang had committed its most 
successful holdup. The cars were emptied in a few minutes, then in 
columns of four, with military precision, the vigilantes swung down 
the street. The leader, called “Number One” by his men, ordered 
small patrols to visit certain houses that had been carefully selected 
days before. 

The procedure was always the same. The house was surrounded, 
and one man would knock. When it was opened, several would 
push their way in. The man of the house, usually in night shirt and 
cap, would be made to accompany the patrol to the barn where he 
was ordered to hitch up his team. He was told, “Go back into your 
house. Keep quiet. Don’t worry, your team will be returned safely.” 

Witnesses recalled later the men addressed themselves by number, 
apparently “not knowing the identity of their companions.” 

Within an hour more than a dozen wagons stood wheel to wheel 
in the town square. At a signal from Number One the creaking 
caravan made its way to Lexington, eight miles west. 

At 2 a.m. the masked riders entered Lexington and completely 
surrounded the town, “arresting” any one on the streets and “de- 
taining” them in the depot under guard. A battering ram soon broke 
down the jailhouse door and the masked men swarmed through 
the cell blocks, their pine-knot torches casting eerie shadows on the 
walls, as they examined cell after cell. 

In the sheriff's office, the leader announced flatly, “The Renos are 
still in New Albany.” 
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New orders were issued. The mob-army was split into three 
groups. One blocked off the road that led from New Albany into 
Lexington, the second group galloped out of town bound for Vienna 
to halt the 6 a.m. train from New Albany, which, they assumed, 
would have the outlaws aboard. The third section remained at 
Lexington, patrolling the streets and surrounding the jail. Couriers 
on fast horses provided lines of communications between all groups. 

The New Albany train chugged into Vienna on time. The Night 
Riders moved through the cars but again they were disappointed. 
The telegraph operator at the station was yanked out of his chair 
and flung into a storeroom, and a man in a scarlet flannel mask took 
over the key carefully intercepting all messages. 

An hour passed, before Number One gave his orders to disperse. 
Riders summoned the men guarding the road block and the section 
at the jail. Reassembled, the vigilantes again returned to the railroad 
cars. One scrambled up a telegraph pole and cut the wires. 

Number One ordered the engineer, “Return us to Seymour.” The 
big wheels slowly turned and the train puffed its way out of the 
Vienna station. Two miles out of Seymour the train was ordered 
halted and the mob dispersed into the forest. 

Later that day officials disclosed what had happened. A telegram 
had been received from Allan Pinkerton in Canada that Frank Reno 
and Charles Anderson had been seized in Windsor. Rather than have 
his client, the Adams Express Company, together with the state 
and county, bear the expenses of three separate trials, the detective 
suggested postponing the trial of William and Simeon and trying 
all four bandits together. Jittery officials readily accepted the sug- 
gestion and the sheriff of Floyd County was ordered by Governor 
Baker to keep Frank and Simeon at New Albany. 

In a masterful piece of understatement, one newspaper declared, 
“Had the Renos been taken to Scott County, they would certainly 
have suffered.” 

In the Reno farmhouse outside Seymour, Laura Ellen Reno, who 
arrived at Lexington only a few hours after the vigilantes left, her- 
self not aware that the trial had been postponed, solemnly declared, 
“If they touch my brothers, God will punish them.” 

In Canada, the last act of America’s great outlaw drama had been 
given. Outlaws, detectives, assassins, crooked politicians, President 
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Andrew Johnson, the Secretary of State, the Governor General of 
Canada, and the British Minister to the United States would play 
their parts. As a crashing finale there would be a mob scene as 
sanguinary as any in American history. 


5. 


Moore, Jerrell, Roseberry, and Elliott were dead, hanged by the 
mob; William and Simeon were in jail awaiting trial or death by 
the vigilantes and John was behind bars in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
but Frank Reno and the rest of his gang lived high, wide, and hand- 
some in the underworld society of Windsor, Canada. 

Frank Reno, Michael Rogers, no longer an esteemed pillar of 
society, Miles Ogle, the counterfeiter, Albert Perkins, and Charles 
Spencer had taken over the Windsor Turf Club, the notorious gam- 
bling den of its day, where they lavishly entertained the footpads, 
train robbers, confidence men, and swindlers who had fled from 
the law in the United States or were “planning a raise.” 

A few weeks after the April Fool’s' day escape from the jail, Miles 
Ogle was recaptured but while being arraigned broke from his 
jailers and leaped through a window. He was horribly disfigured 
with purple scars crisscrossing his face. 

Pinkerton detectives trailed the gang from Detroit to Windsor, 
which was only a half hour’s ferry ride across the Detroit River. It 
was said that Frank Reno had Albert Perkins surrender to the 
Detroit police “to see what the Pinkertons had on him, and the 
Adams Express Company, knowing this plan, told Allan Pinkerton 
not to press charges. Then the police released Perkins and the gang 
fled to Canada.” 

If Perkins had “surrendered” the Adams Express people would 
have surely prosecuted him. It wasn’t any secret that the gang was 
being sought by the Pinkertons for the Marshfield robbery. During 
the arraignment of William and Simeon Reno, the indictment charg- 
ing the brothers with both the robbery and the conspiracy had been 
read in court along with the names of witnesses, who obviously had 
identified the brotherhood and testified before the grand jury. 

It is likely that the Pinkertons discovered the hiding place of the 
gang after they had staged a raid with the Toronto police on the 
hideout of two fugitive train robbers they were trailing who had 
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held up a Hudson River railroad train near Garrison, New York, in 
May and robbed the Union Express Company safe of $11,000. 

The two robbers, Morton and Thompson, “were known to have 
been consorting with the Renos” and it was undoubtedly through 
the raid that the Pinkertons learned of their hideout. 

Windsor was as rough and ready as any Western cow town and 
as William Pinkerton said, “the Pepe Gang, the Mollie Matches, and 
the Garrity Gang made their headquarters at Manning’s saloon in 
Windsor to work the railroad and the ferry station.” 

Reminiscing in a letter to William Pinkerton almost thirty years 
later, Pat O’Neil, one of Pinkerton’s shadows, described how he ar- 
rested the Indiana outlaws in “Rockford’s saloon in Windsor.” 

O'Neil said that when he entered the saloon one of the gang 
smashed him in the face with a pool cue. Others joined in kicking 
and punching him until he was fighting them with his back against 
the door. He was rescued, the detective added, by the appearance 
of the Windsor police chief and a local judge. The man who struck 
him with a pool cue, O’Neil wrote, was a criminal with the curious 
name of Jack Friday. When the police chief broke into the saloon, 
Friday dived through the back door “taking the panels with him.” 

O'Neil also recalled that Jack Friday was a pal of the Renos, “in 
fact the Renos were his paying customers.” Jack, the detective said, 
owned a carriage and drove the American outlaw leaders about the 
town in style. 

A few days after the fight in the saloon, O’Neil remembered that 
“the Molly Matches and the Garrity gang put up a job at Manning’s 
saloon to do away with me but Tom Manning interfered and said 
Mr. Pinkerton would never let them rest until he ran all of them 
down. They agreed to this and concluded not to have anything to do 
with me.” 

After the arrest of the Reno gang in Rockford’s saloon, O'Neil 
wired to Allan Pinkerton for extradition papers and the detective 
got in touch with Secretary of State Seward. 

In his letter to Seward, Pinkerton went into the detail of the rob- 
bery. 


I believe that all of these charges of assault with intent to kill, 
and also for the robbery, come within the treaty. 
I send this to you by the bearer and hope it will be in your 
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power to issue the President's requisition on the Governor- 
General of Canada for the parties named, at the earliest possible 
moment. If you will please furnish the papers to the bearer, he 
will bring them to me. 


The letter was sent by a special messenger from Cincinnati to 
Washington, and a few days later, the Acting Secretary of the 
State Department wrote to Edward Thornton, the British Minis- 
ter to the United States, asking 


Her Majesty’s authorities in Canada in compliance with the 
existing Treaty stipulations, [to] cause the necessary warrant 
to be issued for the arrest and delivery of these men into the 
custody of either of these men: 

Allan Pinkerton, Frank Warren, and L. C. Weir, or to such 
person or persons as may be duly authorized to receive them in 
order that they may be brought back to the United States for 
trial. 


The next day, Thornton forwarded the extradition request to the 
Governor-General of Canada, Viscount Monck, and so informed the 
State Department. 

Reno and his followers were arraigned in Windsor. Rogers at 
once assumed an alias and stoutly insisted his name was Clinton and 
that he had never been in Indiana. Rogers had never been photo- 
graphed and fingerprinting being then unknown, there was no way 
of establishing his identity, the judge “reluctantly” released him be- 
cause “satisfactory evidence identification was lacking.” Rogers gave 
the Pinkerton shadows the slip and he fled from Canada back into 
the United States. Years later he was arrested by the Agency for 
safecracking. 

In a preliminary hearing, Reno produced a number of witnesses 
including his mother who swore that he was at home when the 
train had been robbed at Marshfield. While the hearing dragged on, 
Minister Thornton reported to the department that Great Britain 
couldn't possibly honor the extradition request because the United 
States “had not proceeded in a legal and proper form in demanding 
the extradition and the extradition must take place in accordance 
with an established procedure outlined by an Order of Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria.” 
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Apparently her Majesty’s Order in Council had drawn up a new 
treaty regarding the extradition of criminal offenders between 
England and the United States, of which the State Department had 
no knowledge because Acting Secretary of State Hunter promptly 
asked Minister Thornton “to cause this department to be furnished 
with the act, therein referred to Respecting the “Treaty Between 
Her Majesty and the United States of America’ for the Apprehension 
and the surrender of certain prisoners.” 

While diplomatic niceties were being observed in Washington, 
Frank Reno and Charlie Anderson appeared at Windsor police 
headquarters and lodged charges of “perjury” against Allan Pinker- 
ton and L. C. Weir, assistant manager of the Cincinnati office of 
the Adams Express Company! The detective and the express com- 
pany official were formally charged and held on $400 police station 
bail. 

Surely the world had turned topsy-turvy that day for the magis- 
trate when he took the bench to find Reno and his henchmen now 
in the role of complainants. Their satisfaction was short-lived and 
the case was dismissed promptly. 

The Mollie Matches and the Garrity gangs decided to take mat- 
ters into their own hands. A meeting was held, probably at Tom 
Manning’s saloon, and Dick Barry, “a noted burglar” was hired to 
assassinate the detective. 

Barry followed Pinkerton to Detroit and as the detective was 
walking down the ferry ramp, drew a revolver and aimed it at him. 
Pinkerton grabbed the weapon and during the struggle forced his 
thumb in the trigger guard. He subdued Barry and marched him 
through the streets of Detroit in handcuffs to deliver him to the 
Detroit police. Arraigned in court the would-be assassin told an 
incredible story of the attack being fostered by William P. Wood, 
Chief of the United States Secret Service and “others who were 
acting for Frank Reno.” 

Of course, the story is a thief’s tale but it is curious to consider 
Wood's later message to Lord Monck urging him not to extradite 
the outlaws on the grounds “it was not safe.” One can imagine 
J. Edgar Hoover informing Mexican authorities not to extradite 
Dillinger back to the United States because “it was not safe.” 

After Barry's botched assassination attempt, the underworld hier- 
archy tried again. A man named Johnson was arrested two days 
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later on the charge of firing a shot at Pinkerton. Again the husky 
detective disarmed his assailant and marched him to police head- 
quarters of Wayne County. An hour later Johnson had escaped. 
When Pinkerton indignantly demanded to know the particulars, 
the deputy sheriff blandly explained that the prisoner had “jumped 
from a buggy while he was being taken about the city for a ride.” 

Word of the attempted assassinations reached the State Depart- 
ment and Secretary of State Seward ordered a gunboat to Windsor. 
The vessel stayed there for ten days and left only after the Canadian 
government had protested. 

While the underworld was trying to murder Allan Pinkerton the 
Reno attorneys were desperately fighting extradition on the grounds 
that their clients were being denied a fair trial and, citing the raid 
on Lexington, charged that they were in “dire danger of lynching.” 

The case took a weird twist when Lord Monck announced that he 
had approved extradition after he himself had interviewed the 
prisoners in their cells and had obtained “a confession from Reno 
that he was one of the train robbers.” The Governor-General of 
Canada created a sensation when he added that the outlaws had 
offered his sixteen-year-old son a $6,000 bribe to try to “influence 
his father in their behalf.” 

Attorneys for the road agents promptly obtained a writ of habeas 
corpus on the grounds that train robbery was not an extraditable 
crime. While Pinkerton and the Adams Express Company fumed, 
the writ was argued in the Canadian courts until early October. At 
last on October 6, the Chief Justice of the Dominion ruled that the 
prisoners were to be returned to the Windsor jail to await extradi- 
tion under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty between the United States 
and England. 

New international complications arose. Pinkerton was informed 
by the Queen’s Council that under the treaty seven days must elapse 
before the felons could be turned over to the representatives of 
another country. He was also told he must have written authority 
from the State Department and signed by the President of the 
United States! 

Pinkerton wired Seward at his home and the Secretary of State, 
who was attending a funeral in New York, ordered Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William Hunter to prepare the necessary document 
for the President’s signature. 
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“I do not know,” he wrote to Hunter, “whether the Department 
regards this practice as correct but inasmuch as it seems to be re- 
quired by the Canadian authorities, I telegraphed yesterday, asking 
that such a paper as is requested, be made out, and I presume it 
will be all right if it is delivered to General Averill to be delivered 
to Pinkerton.” 

The document was signed by President Andrew Johnson and sent 
by courier to General Averill, United States consul general at Mont- 
real, who in turn gave it to Pinkerton. The detective rushed it to 
Viscount Monck at Toronto and the Governor-General of Canada 
signed the extradition papers placing the Indiana desperadoes in 
the custody of Pinkerton and Weir. 

It was the evening of October 6, 1868, almost two months since 
operative O’Neil was smashed in the mouth with a billiard cue by 
Jack Friday. 

During the weeks of international bickering, the story of the 
Renos was on page one both in London and throughout the United 
States. Criminals of every description flocked to Windsor and Pinker- 
ton was threatened daily with assassination. Canadian officials 
bluntly told the detective that the outlaws were now in his custody, 
and although they would give their co-operation, it would be his 
responsibility if they were liberated en route to the United States. 

Pinkerton wired his son, William, who ordered a seagoing tug 
sent to Windsor with Captain Patrick Foley, head of the Patrol 
Service of Pinkerton’s Chicago office, and John Curtin, later to be- 
come a well-known San Francisco detective, in charge of the craft. 

Frank Reno, Albert Perkins, and Charles Spencer, hobbled and 
handcuffed, were escorted to the tug by Allan Pinkerton, Foley and 
Curtin and a Jarge body of Windsor police who undoubtedly heaved 
a big sigh of relief when the American detectives said good-by. 

It was just about sunup of October 7 when the tug pulled away 
from the Windsor dock, near the public ferry. It was a beautiful 
Indian summer's day and the river was almost without a ripple. The 
detectives, all heavily armed, sat in the cabin with their prisoners, 
smoking and chatting. Suddenly the tugboat gave several sharp 
warning whistles, then swerved to one side. As Pinkerton and his 
men leaped to their feet, the bow of a steamer sliced the boat in 
two. Miraculously, neither the detectives nor the outlaws were in- 
jured. Weighed down by their irons and handcuffs, the Indiana 
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robbers were helpless in the water but Pinkerton, Curtin, and Foley 
desperately clung to their floundering, gasping charges, as the 
rammed tug sank like a stone. 

The steamer, its bow crumpled but still watertight, swung around 
and the detectives and bandits were taken aboard. The steamer 
limped back to Detroit where the six dripping men were met by a 
large posse of Pinkerton detectives and Detroit police. Although it 
came on the heels of the numerous threats made by the underworld 
at Windsor, the ramming of the tug was nothing more than a strange 
coincidence. William Pinkerton later called it “an accident caused 
by a mistake in signals.” 

After a quick change of clothes at Detroit, Pinkerton, Foley, and 
Curtin escorted their prisoners aboard a steamer bound for Cleve- 
land. From there they traveled under heavy guard to Louisville, 
Kentucky, where they stayed one night. The following day they 
were delivered to Sheriff Thomas J. Fullenlove of Floyd County, 
Indiana, and put in the New Albany jail, along with William and 
Simeon Reno. 

When it became known that the Renos had been spirited into 
the New Albany jail, the citizens of Floyd County became terrified. 
It was an open secret that the southern Indiana vigilantes were 
making plans to storm the jailhouse while one newspaper reported 
in a dispatch from Fort Wayne that the remnants of the Reno gang 
“had held a convention resolving to lay Seymour in ashes if the 
Renos were hanged and threats were made against the people.” 

Some editorial writers lambasted county officials for imprisoning 
the outlaws in New Albany—a move which obviously would result 
in mob violence while others taunted Judge Jewett for being “afraid 
to examine the prisoners.” 

Feeling grew so intense that Fullenlove made a public announce- 
ment. “We do not believe that there is any danger of the Jackson 
County Vigilance Committee extending their visit to New Albany. 
They would be sure to meet a hot reception here, and they had 
better keep at a safe distance. These men were sent here for safe- 
keeping and they will be safely kept if it is in the power of the 
authorities to do so.” 

It was a brave but foolhardy statement as later events showed. 

A few days after the Renos were delivered to the New Albany jail 
by the Pinkertons, a Democratic Party rally was held at New Albany. 
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As Sheriff Fullenlove was walking through the crowds, a man with 
a handkerchief to his face “as if he was blowing his nose” offered 
the law officer “$1000 to let the Seymour Committee get the Renos.” 

Fullenlove said, “When I refused he said that I could name my 
own price. I answered that there would be no murder for any 
amount of money, but that the law must take its course.” 

The sheriff then conferred with Judge Jewett, the county prose- 
cutor, and the Renos’ attorneys and it was decided to move the gang 
to the state penitentiary at Jeffersonville, for safekeeping. The trans- 
fer was made but for some unexplainable reason, the bandits were 
brought back to New Albany a day later. 

In late October Reno henchmen declared open war on the sus- 
pected leaders of the Southern Indiana Vigilance Committee. Citi- 
zens were ambushed at night, beaten and horribly slashed with 
knives; houses were surrounded in the night and men taken out 
of their beds subjected to the dread “hanging torture,” then warned; 
rocks with messages “If the Renos are lynched you die” tied about 
them were flung through bedroom windows and women were told 
their children would be kidnapped and murdered if their husbands 
donned the scarlet mask. The whole county was in a state of terror 
and “it was worth a man’s life to be abroad at night with these mur- 
derers lurking at every turn.” 

With the threat of mob violence growing almost hourly, the Floyd 
County grand jury went on an inspection of the New Albany jail 
and in a report stated that the jail house “is unsafe, and we recom- 
mend that the county commissioners line it inside with heavy boiler 
iron, to prevent the escape of the prisoners.” 

If the jailhouse was so flimsy that prisoners could escape, it cer- 
tainly was not strong enough to withstand the battering ram of the 
night riders. But the warning and recommendation of the grand 
jurors was ignored. 

Days passed. New outrages were committed by the Reno hench- 
men. Dr. John Tipton Shields, an outstanding citizen of Seymour, 
and believed to be one of the leaders of the vigilantes, was marked 
for death. A man named Emory, who strongly resembled him, was 
attacked not far from his home and horribly mutilated with knives. 

On December 7, Flanders the engineer, who had been in the 
Cincinnati hospital suffering from the shattered knee he received 
in the July train holdup, died from the wound. 
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By midnight December 11, 1868, most of the people of Seymour, 
Indiana, were at home and in bed. It was a bitterly cold night and 
a frosty moon touched the rooftops with silver. The streets were 
deserted except for one or two isolated figures who hurried on their 
way, disappearing now and then in the shadows cast by the bare 
branched trees in the front yards. The houses they passed were 
mostly dark but one or two showed a slit of light under a drawn 
shade of an upper bedroom window. 

Singly or in small groups, men hurried along the darkened streets 
to gather raggedly in front of the darkened Seymour depot. They 
carried rifles, shotguns, clubs, or navies strapped around their 
middles, and wore long flapping scarlet masks. A few other men, 
obviously leaders, with white numbers chalked on their coats turned 
inside out, stood off to one side, saying in low, urgent voices, “Form 
up—form up—get into the coaches. No noise or else the town will 
be up.” 

The men formed in a long single column that snaked about the 
station and they entered the darkened coaches of a train on the 
Seymour siding. In each car was a dull red light and as they en- 
tered, the men slumped down heavily in the plush seats muttering 
among themselves or just staring ahead, their eyes watery slits in 
the ghastly masks. 

The last man entered the coaches and the crunching sound of 
footsteps crossing the cinders died away. There was silence except 
for a man climbing a telegraph pole. The moonlight glinted on a 
pair of shears. There was a twang as the wires were cut. The man 
descended and conferred with some of the leaders. 

One of them walked to the engineer’s cab and ordered, “No head- 
light and disconnect the bell cord and whistle.” 

In a few minutes the train—an engine and the two darkened 
coaches—pulled out of the station. Fifty miles south of Seymour, 
the train ground to a stop outside the Jeffersonville station. Several 
masked men swung off the first coach and climbed aboard the en- 
gine of another train about to depart. Engineer Richard Johnson 
and conductor A. W. Hamline were overpowered, gagged, and 
bound. In single file the night riders left the first train and entered 
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the coaches of the second. Fifteen minutes later the stolen train 
was puffing its way toward New Albany. 

At 3:2 a.m. the train pulled into Pearl Street, New Albany. The 
coaches emptied. The men lined up in columns of four. 

One of the leaders ordered in a low voice, “Get the telegraph 
wires. Cover the three blocks between here and the jail. Pick up 
anybody loose and hold them in the coaches.” 

A patrol left on the double. 

“Number Ten.” 

A masked man stepped forward. 

“Number Five.” 

Another joined him. 

“Number Four.” 

The third vigilante stepped out of line. 

The leader, his voice muffled by the heavy mask, said, “Take your 
men and station them on every street corner. Make sure every house 
is watched. Let no one leave them to give an alarm. Should they 
insist bring them here and detain them.” 

The leaders saluted and swung off, their men falling in smartly 
behind them. 

There was the sound of hoofs. A rider came up. 

“The wires are cut,” he said. 

Number One said “Good.” Then slightly raising his voice, “Ready 
men—Salus Populi Suprema Lex!” 

There was a low murmur and the long column moved forward 
at a brisk pace. The main street of the town lay stretched before them 
in the hard white light of the moon. 

Throughout the community terrified persons, returning home or 
departing for work, found themselves surrounded by weirdly masked 
men, who in muffled voices asked them their business for being on 
the street at such an hour. After the explanation they were searched 
and then escorted to the darkened car coaches and held under 
guard. If they attempted an outcry they were slugged into uncon- 
sciousness. 

The army of vigilantes swept into darkened State Street, their 
boots making a rhythmic, military marching sound on the pavement. 
Ahead in the moonlight loomed the sprawling, two-story stone jail- 
house and sheriffs residence. 

The men in front of the column could see a small yellow glow 
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outside the picket fence that surrounded the jail. Then it became a 
small fire with a figure crouched over it holding his hands to the 
feeble blaze. It was Chuck Whitten, who had been hired to “guard” 
the jail and “to watch out for the lynchers.” Whitten, dozing as he 
squatted on his haunches, never heard the approaching night riders. 
Before he knew what had happened, he was jerked to his feet. 
Whitten could only stare at the circle of scarlet masks with the glit- 
tering eye slits. Then, recovering his speech, he broke from the grasp 
of one man and ran into the jail, shrieking, “They lynched the 
prisoners. Oh, my God, they lynched the prisoners!” 

Number One waved his hand and at the signal the vigilantes 
swept into the jailyard behind Whitten. Two men grabbed the guard 
and when he continued to howl, beat him over the head with gun 
butts. 

The wild shrieking of his one-man guard aroused Sheriff Fullen- 
love and he dashed downstairs in his nightshirt. He caught sight of 
the mob and slammed the door to his office. It burst open, torn from 
its hinges by a battering ram and Fullenlove, who had boasted of 
the “hot reception” he had in store for the vigilantes, fled down a 
basement stairs, hoping to reach a rear entrance. 

Bullets whistled about him, chipping the wooden stairway. Stum- 
bling over boxes and stored goods, he hid in the darkness, while 
lanterns searched the large room for him. Somehow he managed to 
silently open a cellar window and as he crawled out he was grabbed 
and pulled to his feet. 

“Here he is!” 

As he stood barefooted in the ankle-deep snow, shivering in the 
zero cold, Fullenlove protested, “Gentlemen—I am the sheriff—” 

“Shut your mouth,” he was ordered. “All we want are the keys.” 

“I won't give you the keys,” the law officer replied. Then, this 
foolhardy but brave man, said simply, “I am going to ring the fire 
bell. If you men have any respect for the law you will stand aside.” 

He started to push his way through the ring of red-masked men. 
He had taken only a few steps before he was seized but broke free 
and ran. It was an incredible scene with the nightshirted figure 
running across the snow chased by the mob of silent men in flapping 
masks, 

Several shots rang out and the sheriff spun around and fell. He 
rose, clutching his shattered right arm, and staggered toward the 
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gate but was caught before he could reach it. Gun butts rose and fell 
and the law officer was beaten into unconsciousness. 

In the express office at the New Albany depot, R. Sloon, the 
express agent, woke from a nap, but “thinking the sheriff was arrest- 
ing some drunk” went back to sleep. Outside his office, masked men 
were quietly snipping the telegraph wires. As the sleepy agent 
snored the entire town was completely isolated. 

Back in the jailyard, Fullenlove was dragged to his office, his blood 
leaving a bright red smear across the snow. Whitten the guard had 
returned to consciousness and was taken to join the sheriff. 

Fullenlove was thrown into a chair, and half-mad from the pain 
of his wounds, kept moaning, “You fools—you damned set of cowards 
to shoot a man doing his duty.” 

“Give us your keys,” he was ordered by Number One. 

Fullenlove shook his head. “Never,” he said hoarsely, “never.” 

The leader nodded and a man struck the officer against the head 
with a club. 

“Give us the keys,” he was asked again. 

Fullenlove, sobbing and moaning, shook his head. 

Several men began pummeling him, and the wounded man cried 
out as they pulled his shattered arm. Mrs. Fullenlove, aroused by 
the sheriff's cries, ran downstairs to the office and fought her way to 
her husband’s side. When she saw the half-conscious, blood-covered 
man, she screamed. 

A man shook her. “Shut your mouth or well kill you.” 

Mrs. Fullenlove begged the mob to let her attend to her husband 
but Number One snarled, “Then tell him to give us his keys.” 

She knelt on the floor beside her husband. “Tom, tell them where 
they are.” 

Fullenlove shook his bloody head. “Never,” he croaked. “TI die 
first.” 

One man cocked a pistol and aimed it at the woman. Bravely she 
stood up and cried, “Do your worst, I'll never tell you and he won't 
either.” 

The mob leader shook his fist at them. “Then we'll burn your 
damned jail with you in it,” he shouted. 

The scarlet-masked night riders began shouting and yelling. Some 
smashed the furniture and began piling it against Fullenlove’s body. 

“Now well burn his carcass,” Number One shouted. 
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"Shut your mouth or we'll kill you.” 


“You devils,” the sheriff's wife screamed. 

It was now about 4:30 a.m. December 12. 

The burning of Sheriff Fullenlove was interrupted by shouts from 
an upstairs window. C. H. Neal and Henry Perrette, Floyd County 
commissioners, who roomed at the jail, had been discovered hiding 
in a closet. The keys were found in the sheriffs washstand drawer. 
Number One stood at the stairs and caught the ring of heavy keys, 
then ordered the two frightened commissioners in their nightshirts, 
to be tied up with Whitten, Mrs. Fullenlove, and her husband. 

The key was put in the heavy barred door. Beyond the door in the 
gloom a quivering voice called out, “Halt or I'll shoot.” 

A lantern disclosed Thomas Matthews, the night guard, standing 
with two six-shooters aimed at the door. 

Number One, held up a noose. “Let us in, damn you, or youll be 
drawn up with the rest of them.” 

Behind him the mob yelled its approval. Matthews decided that 
train robbers were not worth being hanged for, so he dropped his 
guns and said, “Don’t hang me—Ill let you in.” 

He sprang the lock from the inside and the night riders rushed 
in. Number One pushed Matthews to the wall, a gun buried in his 
stomach. 

“We want the Renos and Anderson—where are they?” 

“Twenty-four. Seven. Eleven. Don’t hurt me,” Matthews said in a 
frightened voice. 

The mob’s leader shouted, “Twenty-four first, men.” 

The cell was on the upper tier and the mob pushed up the narrow 
iron passageway. 

“Give a light up here,” a man roared, and a blazing knot torch 
was passed up, hand to hand. 

The cell was locked. 

“Get that guard—string him up—” 

“Get the guard,” went from man to man and a noose was thrown 
around Matthews’ neck and he was dragged to the sheriffs office. 

“Where’s the keys to the cells,” one of the masked men shouted at 
him, yanking at the noose. 

The trembling guard gasped, “The numbers are on each key.” 

Fullenlove, his head in his wife’s lap, moaned, “Hush, Matthews—” 
Then, “Good God! You have done it.” 

The information was relayed to Number One, later described as 
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a husky man with polished boots and a large diamond ring on his 
left hand that flashed in the torch light. 

“Twenty-four first,” he shouted. 

“Bring the rope for Frank Reno,” another called out. The bright 
new rope was passed up. The key grated in the lock and the door of 
cell twenty-four swung open and a smoky, crackling torch lighted 
up the blackness. Frank Reno, hunched in a corner, stared up at 
them. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen,” he said, “what are you going to do 
with us?” 

The leader snarled, “Reno, you , and lunged at him. The 
train robber fought back, kicking and lashing out with his fists but 
the mob swarmed over him, the noose tightened about his neck and 
he was pulled out into the corridor. At that moment, Fullenlove 
managed to get past his guards to stare up at the struggling knot 
of men. 

Two men lifted the screaming outlaw high above their heads. The 
noose was tossed over an iron beam with several men holding one 
end, then the kicking, twisting body was pushed into space from the 
second tier. The body jerked and there was a loud snap, like a man 
breaking a stick over his knee. The body twisted around and around, 
the wide eyes in the horribly distorted face reflecting the torch light. 
Blood dripped from lips chewed in agony. There was a loud hissing 
noise as the air was forced from his lungs, then silence. 

Fullenlove staggered back to his office weeping. “If you don't get 
back there,” a guard cried, “we'll kill you.” Then all were bound and 
the door to the sheriff's office locked. 

Screams and shouts now echoed through the jail as cell after cell 
was opened and the other prisoners pulled out into the corridors by 
the mob. Some were clubbed, beaten, and kicked when they refused 
to come out. They were gathered together and shoved into one cell. 

The executions continued. 

“Number Three and Five, get William Reno,” the leader of the 
night riders commanded. 

Cell seven was opened and the second brother was brought out 
into the corridor. The rope was flung over the beam with a soft 
menacing sound. 

William’s body sagged. “Gentlemen—gentlemen—” he pleaded, “I 
am innocent. Oh, God, protect my poor old father—” 
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He was pushed off into space. His body flopped pitifully, his eyes 
threatened to pop from their sockets, his face purpled, and blood 
poured from his mouth as he chewed his tongue. Then he too swung 
in silence next to his older brother. 

Simeon Reno fought to the last. As his cell door was opened he 
rushed at the mob leaders, swinging a heavy iron sink that he had 
wrenched from the wall in a frenzy. One night rider dropped with 
a smashed skull but someone flung a pistol and Reno dropped like a 
poled ox. His arms and legs were tied and his unconscious body 
drawn up. His bare toes just touched the stone floor. 

Charlie Anderson wept and prayed as he was dragged from his 
bunk. “My soul, gentlemen,” he pleaded, “please give me time to 
pray for it.” 

“Aint worth praying for, Charlie,” one of the men shouted. 
Anderson was dragged to the northwest comer of the room and five 
men lifted him up in the air. The noose was tightened and the 
robber’s body was dropped. The rope snapped and the road agent 
plunged to the floor. 

He lay there clawing at the stone, screaming, “Lord—God—have 
mercy on me—” 

He was dragged to his feet as another rope was thrown over the 
beam. This time the lynchers made sure. Again he was held up and 
the noose tightened about his neck. He was let down gently and 
allowed to slowly strangle to death, his body twisting and’ squirming 
in the air like a fish at the end of a hook, as his bursting lungs fought 
for air. Then, with a final jerk, his body quivered for a moment and 
he was still. 

“Any more?” the leader shouted. 

“Lets hang them all,” a voice called out. 

“Quiet,” snapped Number One, “We did what we came for. Now 
let us go.” 

The ten other frightened prisoners were pushed back into their 
cells and the vigilantes hurried from the building taking Commis- 
sioner Perrette along as a hostage. 

There was a deadly silence in the jail. The four bodies slowly 
twisted in the air. The head of Frank Reno was twisted to one side; 
next to him and so close that their hands touched, was his brother 
William, his face swollen and purple, the noose buried so deeply in 
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his neck that it couldn’t be seen; Anderson, that “dapper Englishman” 
stared with bulging eyes at his two dead friends as he swayed back 
and forth, blood dripping from his mouth. 

As the horrified prisoners looked on, the body of Simeon Reno 
began to twitch. The battling train robber was returning to conscious- 
ness. His eyes opened and he opened and closed his mouth, franti- 
cally trying to gulp in air. 

The prisoners began to bang on their cell doors, screaming for 
help. 

In the sheriffs office, Fullenlove, his wife, and the remaining 
county commissioner heard them but were too tightly bound to do 
anything but twist and squirm about the floor among the wreckage 
of the office furniture. 

Back in the jail itself, Simeon Reno struggled for life. As he swayed 
back and forth his toes just touched the floor. Gradually the pande- 
monium ceased and the ten prisoners watched with horrified eyes. 
He died slowly, writhing back and forth in a horrible dance of death, 
struggling for each breath as he choked to death. It lasted a half 
hour, then the twitching body was still. 

While Simeon Reno fought to live, the mob marched down State 
Street to the station, prodding before them Commissioner Perrette, 
barefooted and with a coat thrown over his nightshirt. As they 
passed the street corners, the patrols fell into line. At the depot the 
engine was ready to start. 

The mob-army embarked in perfect order. Number One leaned 
out the window of the engineer’s cab and shouted to the shivering 
Perrette, “We are sorry we had to hurt the sheriff.” The ring of keys 
landed at the county commissioner’s feet. “Here are the sherifl’s keys. 
Go back and get him a doctor and let your officers loose.” As the 
train slowly pulled away from the depot, some police officers, who 
had been summoned by a Negro, came running down the street, 
firing at the departing train. 

“Salus Populi Suprema Lex,” came tauntingly through the cold 
night. 

T a moment the last of the two coaches disappeared down the 
tracks, leaving the shivering, nightshirted commissioner and the 
police officers shouting angrily as they waved their smoking pistols. 

The Night of Blood was over. 
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A bitterly cold dawn was breaking when the Seymour firebell 
began its hysterical clanging. Men and women in night clothes flung 
up their bedroom windows, others ran out into the streets. 

“The vigilantes have hanged the Renos. .. .” 

The news of the lynching spread rapidly through the community 
and excited groups gathered. Wires were repaired and telegraph 
keys nervously clattered the news across the countryside. Thousands 
streamed into the town and the streets were crowded from curb to 
curb. The Negro who had given the alarm was the center of attention 
as he weaved from saloon to saloon, telling his story over and over, 
of how he watched the silent army of men in scarlet masks wind 
through the streets, pushing the nightshirted commissioner before 
them. 

Everyone was waiting for a posse that had galloped out of town 
to head off the train at Jeffersonville. But in a few hours the saddle- 
weary riders returned with the news that the train had puffed into 
Jeffersonville with empty coaches. The mob had dispersed five miles 
outside of Albany. 

The Floyd County jailhouse was surrounded by a huge throng of 
curious spectators. At noon it took all available deputies and police- 
men to fight their way through the crowds to allow the coroner to 
cut down the stiffened bodies of the outlaws. As a physician bent 
over Simeon Reno, he exclaimed, “Good God! The rope didn’t even 
compress the jugular. This man must have lived at least a half hour.” 

There was a deep sigh from the mob outside the jail when some- 
one shouted the information. 

There was another sensation when Laura Ellen Reno was escorted 
to New Albany from the St. Ursula Academy in Louisville. The 
crowd was silent as she hurried up the courthouse steps, her face 
white and drawn and her eyes red rimmed from weeping. She was 
brought into the room where the bodies lay on planks. A handker- 
chief was removed from Simeon Reno’s face and she screamed. 
Rushing to the window, the sister of the dead bandits shook her fist 
in a terrible frenzy at the sea of staring faces, screaming over and 
over, “The blood of these innocent boys is on all your heads... .” 

Later in the day the doors were opened and thousands filed into 
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the courthouse to view the bodies in the plain, pine coffins while 
outside the newsboys shouted the extra edition of the New Albany 
paper. 

At the Missouri State Penitentiary in Jefferson City, a warden 
broke the news to John Reno, and as the train robber later said, 
“The awful news came near dethroning my reason but I was kept 
hard at work which may have saved me.” 

On the morning of December 21, fifteen days after the lynching, 
the residents of Seymour awoke to find a vigilante warning posted 
around the town addressed to “all thieves, friends, and sympathizers 
of the Renos.” In large black type the posters declared: 


Having first cut off the branches and finally uprooted the 
tree of evil which was in our midst in defiance of us and our 
laws, we begged to be allowed to rest here, and not be forced 
again to take the law in our own hands—but if forced to again 
we will. 


Hysteria gripped the state following the appearance of the posters. 
Outstanding citizens received threatening notes “from the vigilantes” 
and thugs in red masks robbed, kidnapped, and murdered innocent 
citizens. Wilkinson Reno and Laura Ellen appealed to Governor 
Baker for protection. The state’s chief executive blustered—“if there 
are any more hangings in Seymour I will do some hanging myself,” 
and threatened to call out the militia but never did. An attorney who 
had appeared for the Renos told the governor a bundle of switches 
had been tossed on his front porch as a warning and four strangers 
had broken into his house and engaged him in a pistol duel. Ghouls 
were reported prowling about the graveyard at night and guards 
were posted over the Reno graves to protect the corpses from body 
snatchers. 

The story of the New Albany raid was on page one in New York 
and across the world in London, The Times described the lynching 
as “a horrible act.” 

England, through Minister Thornton, demanded an immediate 
apology from the United States, on the ground that “the hangings of 
the prisoners removed from Her Majesty's protection were shocking 
and indefensible.” 

Diplomatic relations between the two countries were strained and 
some Washington experts predicted that Great Britain would elimi- 
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nate the extradition clause in the existing treaty, which would pro- 
vide a safe asylum in Canada for all types of American criminals, 

A bill introduced by Senator Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, that 
allowed for government protection of extradited criminals against 
“Jawless violence” was rushed through both houses and in making his 
apology to Her Majesty’s government, Secretary of State Seward 
diplomatically enclosed a copy of the new law. 

For weeks after the lynchings, Jackson and Floyd counties buzzed 
with rumors of a new visit by the Scarlet Mask Society. Counter- 
feiters, footpads, horse thieves, and fugitives took the hint and 
cleared out of their dens in the burned-out city of Rockford. The 
Reno gang dispersed. 

The final chapter of the Reno story ended on a curious note. In 
1869 a newspaper report that the train robbers had hidden their loot 
somewhere in Jackson County set off a hunt for the buried outlaw 
treasure. Day and night men dug on farms, off lonely roads, or on the 
banks of small streams. Letters with maps supposedly showing the 
spot where the treasure was buried, were sold at high prices and the 
streets of Seymour were crowded with excited men who carried 
lanterns and pickaxes and whose boots were covered with mud. 

When they failed to find anything, the treasure hunters turned to 
mediums and spiritualists who were busy summoning the ghosts of 
the Reno gang to disclose the location of the hidden treasure. 

The treasure hunting fever infected W. Gaither, vice-president of 
the Adams Express Company, and he too turned to a medium for 
help. He asked George H. Bangs, General Superintendent of the 
Agency with headquarters in New York, to accompany him. It is 
indeed a curious scene to consider: the official of one of the biggest 
carrying companies in America eagerly trying to recover his com- 
pany’s stolen money from the ghosts of dead men, and the experi- 
enced detective who “had no confidence in it” watching the 
groaning, moaning medium go through his act in a dim New York 
room. 

The visit took place on March 16, and the following day Bangs 
reported to Allan Pinkerton. 

He wrote that the meeting with the medium took place on a 
Saturday night and Gaither had told him it had been “his own 
intuition” that had induced him to call upon the medium. He said 
that upon their entering the room, Gaither wrote down some names 
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and locations for the medium, “who became quite excited” and said 
that the spirit of a person was present who wanted to talk to Mr. 
Gaither. On being asked who it was, the medium said it was “Sim.” 
Bangs added in his letter: 
The following dialogue then took place— 

Mr. Gaither: “Where did you die?” 

Sim: “New Albany.” 

Mr. G. “What did you die of?” 

There was much disturbance of the medium who said he saw 
a railroad train, a number of persons, and a great deal of con- 
fusion and asked if Sim was killed by a railroad train, to which 
Mr. Gaither replied that he was not. The medium then inquired 
if this had any connection with the death of Sim, to which Mr. 
Gaither replied that it had not, directly. 

Mr. G.: “Were you concerned in the Marshfield robbery?” 
Sim: “Yes.” 

Mr. G.: “Was Anderson concerned in it?” 

Sim: “No.” 

Mr. G.: “Was Frank Reno concerned in it?” 

Sim: “No.” (After considerable hesitation. ) 

The medium here stated that it was probable that Frank Reno 
was in some measure acquainted with it, although not directly 
acting in it. 

Mr. G.: “How many were concerned in the robbery?” 
Sim: “Six.” 

Mr. G.: “Who were they?” 

Sim: “James, Haines, Parker, John, the engineer, and myself.” 
Mr. G.: “Is the money spent?” 

Sim: “No.” 

Mr. G.: “Do you know Sam Felker?” 

Sim: “Yes.” 

Mr. G.: “Does he know who committed the robbery?” 
Sim: “Yes.” 

Mr. G.: “From whom did he learn it?” 

Sim: “From Frank.” 

Mr. G.: “Where is the money?” 

Sim: “I don’t know.” 

Mr. G.: “Who knows where it is?” 

Sim: “Sheeley.” 
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Bangs ended the letter to his employer: 

“Of course you understand that spiritualism is entirely contrary 
to my philosophy. I have no confidence in it whatever. I asked Mr. 
Gaither if he believed in spiritualism and he said he did not. I 
inquired if he knew any of the names mentioned by ‘Sim’ and he said 


he did not.” 


This practical man then observed: 


I told Mr. Gaither that it was rather singular that these 
mediums were never able to develop anything of practical 
utility; that if they were able to give the knowledge they profess 
to have they could lead to the discovery of crime and stolen 
property, and that I had never known of any such authenticated 
occurrence of this kind; that I thought it better to rely on the 
physical and actual demonstration than upon spiritualism. I 
would be willing to give any of them $300 to tell me where 
Shinburn® is. If there is really anything to it they certainly could 
make large amounts on the reward system. 


The treasure hunters in Seymour were not as unbelieving as 
Bangs. As the local paper reported, “The mediums are busy day and 
night giving readings and men are out at Lafayette Junction digging 
for the Reno gold.” 
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